DISEASE   AND   ART

The healing of demoniacs by Christ or a saint was a favorite
subject of mediaeval artists and for long thereafter. It was a par-
ticularly spectacular cure, that of a man raving with madness from
whom the evil spirit escaped all of a sudden. Mental patients who
became violent were kept in bonds, and the artists in order to
indicate their madness usually represented them handcuffed,
chained or held by several persons. The cure was effected by
touching the patient or, more often, by exorcising the evil spirit
In such a case the saint was pictured holding his hand over the
victim while he pronounced the magic words. More primitive
methods were also applied: thus on a 14th century fresco in San
Miniato, St. Benedict is flogging a possessed monk in order to
drive out the spirit.

The result of the cure was indicated in the Middle Ages by
picturing the demon as he escaped through the mouth of the vic-
tim, or sometimes through the head. The earliest pictures pre-
served, dating from the 5th and 6th centuries, show the demon in
the shape of a small, winged human being, as the Greeks had rep-
resented the soul, or sometimes as a bird. Later, when the devil
had assumed the features of the Greek Pan, the demons became
more picturesque with hoofs, horns, a tail and the wings of a bat.
In the Renaissance the devil may still appear on the picture but not
at the moment when he is leaving the victim's body, as this would
spoil the design. He instead appears flying through the air or in a
corner of the picture on his way back to hell. Usually, however,
the crucial moment of the cure is indicated by the violent con-
tortions of the victim.

The drama of such scenes greatly appealed to the painters of
the Baroque period. Rubens, who had been a student of the Jesuits
in Antwerp, left two large paintings and several sketches repre-
senting St. Ignatius of Loyola exorcising demoniacs and at the
same time resuscitating dead children. The pictures, particularly
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